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A group of Freikorps officers and NCOs pose with a twin- 
turret armoured car shortly after the end of the First World 
War. A variety of types were used for internal security during 
this period. Interestingly, the officer in the centre wears a 
pilot’s badge on his tunic, and on his left forearm a death’s- 
head patch (an insignia used widely in the Freikorps move- 
ment) above a cuff-title: ‘Kampfwagen’. (Imperial War 
Museum) 


Development 


At the turn of the century the Imperial German 
General Staff, despite its undoubted brilliance, 
was, if anything, even more conservative in its 
outlook than its contemporaries, and was de- 
termined to win any future war with the three 
classic arms — cavalry, artillery and infantry. It 
viewed with dislike mechanical innovations which, 
in its view, created fresh and unnecessary prob- 
lems which tended to detract from the main issue — 
and, of course, it was not alone in this. It was, 
however, an era in which immense progress was 
being made in the automotive field and, as in 
other countries, the War Ministry was bombarded 
with ideas from designers and manufacturers 
which had to be given a reasonable degree of 
consideration. 

One of the earliest suggestions came from 
Kaiser Wilhelm himself. What he proposed was 
an immense armoured machine which was to be 
known as the Battle-Rank Breaker. The vehicle 
ran on four wheels, was steam-powered, and 
resembled a double-decker tramcar with a chim- 
ney; the exterior bristled with spikes and con- 
tained nearly as many gun-ports as one of 
Nelson’s frigates. Had it been built its ground- 
clearance would have been negligible and _ its 
ground-pressure quite insupportable. No doubt, 
after suitably polite comments had been made 
concerning Sein Altesse’s gifted imagination, the 
idea was smartly steered into the nearest filing 
cabinet. 

On the other hand, if the Kaiser’s proposal 
lacked practicality, that made by Paul Daimler in 
1904. certainly did not and indeed was several 
steps ahead of its time. His Daimler Panzer- 
wagen, built at the Wiener-Neustadt works of the 


Osterreiches Daimler Motoren AG, contained a 
number of advanced ideas including a dome- 
shaped, rotating turret containing one and later 
two Maxim machine guns; an enclosed hull; and 
four-wheel drive. The vehicle weighed three tons, 
had a maximum speed of 28mph and an opera- 
tional radius of 155 miles. It was demonstrated at 
both the Imperial German and Austro-Hungarian 
Army manoeuvres of 1905, but was considered to 
have little practical application, although it 
performed well. 

Rather more attention was attracted the 
following year by a demonstration of the Panzer- 
kraftwagen Ehrhardt 5cm BAK (Ballon 
Abwehr Kanone). As its name implies, this 
vehicle had been designed for use against the 
tethered observation balloons which were now a 
universal feature of the battlefield, and it must 
have generated some interest among now elderly 
officers who, as young cavalrymen, had been 
involved in the fruitless pursuit of the hot-air 
balloons which had floated across their siege lines 
at Paris in 1870; again, Graf Zeppelin’s experi- 
ments had shown that use of the dirigible airship 
for military purposes was probable, and other 
countries could be counted upon to follow the 
German lead. The Ehrhardt BAK was based on a 
light lorry chassis and powered by a 50hp engine; 
its capacity for high-angle fire was useful but was 
curbed by the limited traverse available to the 
weapon, and.a further fault lay in the provision 
of drive to the rear wheels only, which restricted 
mobility. 

These defects were eliminated in the Krupp- 
Daimler Panzerkraftwagen 5.7cm BAK, 
which appeared in 1909, although in this case the 
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Daimler Gepanzerter Mannschaftstransportwagen (SdKfz 3) 
of the Reichswehr on manoeuvres in East Prussia in 1928. 
These MTWs were unarmed armoured personnel carriers; 
under the Allied Control Commission regulations only the 
Schutzpolizei were permitted true armoured cars. (Bundes- 
archiv) 


ammunition racks were inconveniently sited for 
the gun crew. Solid tyres were fitted to the front 
wheels and pneumatic to the rear. The Panzer- 
kraftwagen 5.7cm BAK is noted as having taken 
part in that year’s Army manoeuvres. 

In 1g10 the Krupp-Daimler combination pro- 
duced an unarmoured version of the BAK which 
it was decided to take into service, it being 
considered that armoured protection was super- 
fluous to the role for which the vehicle had been 
designed. The BAKs were the first purpose-built 
anti-aircraft fighting vehicles and saw extensive 
service throughout the First World War, achieving 
some success. Fire control was largely a matter of 
inspired guesswork, but the targets flew so slowly 
and were of such flimsy construction that even a 
near miss with a shrapnel round could cause 
serious damage. It has been calculated that the 
entire flak system, mobile or otherwise, fired an 
average of 1,000 shells for each aircraft destroyed. 
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When engaging high-angle targets the BAK had 
to be jacked down to prevent recoil pressures 
damaging the bed of the vehicle. Ground targets, 
too, could be engaged, and several BAKs took 
part in a far-sighted mechanised infantry opera- 
tion in Rumania which accurately foreshadowed 
the role of the Panzer-Grenadier. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, the 
German Army entered the First World War 
without armoured cars; it was forced to invoke a 
degree of mechanisation, however. Speed, it will 
be recalled, was the essence of the Schlieffen Plan, 
and those formations on the outer edge of the 
gigantic wheel which pivotted on the Franco- 
German frontier obviously had to move further 
and faster than anyone else. This was particularly 
hard on the Jager battalions attached to the 
cavalry divisions of the advanced screen, but their 
difficulty in keeping up with the horsemen had 
been foreseen and several, in part at least, had 
been issued with standard touring cars which had 
been given limited protection. These motorised 
detachments, which included machine gun teams, 
frequently preceded the cavalry and seized im- 
portant bridges, rail junctions and so on before the 
retreating French and Belgians could destroy 


them. Most of the details regarding these admit- 
tedly minor actions have unfortunately been lost 
in the telling of greater events. 

Also attached to each cavalry division were two 
larger protected vehicles, weighing approximately 
ten tons, powered by Mercedes-Benz engines 
which could produce a top speed of 2omph on 
good going, and armed with either a light field- 
piece or machine guns. Divisional commanders 
found little scope for the independent use of their 
armoured lorries, either on their own account or 
in support of the motorised Jager detachments; 
instead, the vehicles seem to have been employed 
primarily for mobile fire support of the mounted 
squadrons. 

Once the front became static these expedient 
vehicles took no further part in the fighting in the 
West, although some may have been transferred 
to the more fluid Eastern Front. One of the heavy 
type surfaced in Syria as late as 22 October 1918, 
when the LAMBs (Light Armoured Motor 
Batteries) leading Allenby’s pursuit of the beaten 
Turkish armies to Aleppo encountered it near 
Khan Sebil, escorting a small motor convoy. For a 
while the Mercedes held its own, but its weight and 
solid tyres were a disadvantage in a running fight, 
causing it to lose ground on the slightest up-grade. 
With the nimbler Rolls Royces rapidly closing the 
gap, the crew abandoned their vehicle. The 
armoured body was found to have withstood its 
opponents’ fire, but the machine gun shield had 
been penetrated several times; nor had _ its 
difficulties been eased by the arrival of two 
Turkish aircraft, which had joined in the fight 
with a pronounced lack of discrimination. 

The success of British and Belgian armoured car 
units during the opening moves of the war had 
sufficiently impressed the General Staff that in 
1915 it decided, in a fairly leisurely way, to 
develop an armoured car branch of its own. The 
three manufacturers Daimler, Ehrhardt and 
Bussing were asked to produce designs which 
incorporated four-wheel drive, a generous ground 
clearance, and an additional rear-steering position 
which would enable the cars to be quickly reversed 
out of trouble. 

The three prototypes, the Panzerkraftwagen 
Daimler/15, Panzerkraftwagen Ehrhardt/15 


and the Panzerkraftwagen Bussing/15, were 


all completed by the beginning of 1916, and 
provide interesting early examples of design 
overkill. They were of massive dimensions — the 
Bussing model was over 30 feet long — and lacked 
the wolfish elegance of the Rolls Royce. They 
weighed g-10 tons, were protected by 7—-gmm 
armour, and were armed with three machine guns, 
for which a number of alternative ports were 
provided in the static turret and hull. In cost- 
effectiveness terms the number of crewmen 
carried — commander, two drivers and six gunners 
— was wildly extravagant. 

The designs were approved and these vehicles 
formed the basis of the first German armoured car 
unit, Panzerkraftwagen Maschinengewehr Abtei- 
lung 1 (Motorised Armoured Machine Gun 
Battalion 1). In 1916 this unit served at Verdun 
and elsewhere on the Western Front, and in the 


The futuristic Adler reconnaissance vehicle was protected 
by thin aluminium armour. This photo shows the Recon- 
naissance Troop of the 3rd (Prussian) Motorised Bn., com- 
manded in 1930-31 by Heinz Guderian. (Bundesarchiv) 


Adlers on manoeuvres near Frankfurt in the early 1930s. At 
the central point of the frontal louvres can be made out red 
heart, diamond and spade symbols, outlined white - suggest- 
ing the use of French-style identification markings by sec- 
tions within the reconnaissance troop. (Bundesarchiv) 


autumn of that year took part in the successful 
Rumanian campaign with General von Schmet- 
tow’s cavalry corps. 

In July 1917 there took place what was probably 
the first duel fought between purpose-built 
armoured cars. During Kerensky’s abortive July 
offensive Commander Oliver Locker Lampson’s 
RNAS armoured car unit had supported Russian 
attacks on the Brzezany sector and had repeatedly 
carried out raids down the main road to enfilade 
the enemy trenches. On one occasion they found 
their way blocked by a large armoured car of 
unfamiliar design, and each side opened fire at 600 
yards. Neither did the other any damage and the 
affair looked like ending in stalemate until a 
Seabrook Heavy, armed with a 3pdr. gun, was 
sent up to assist the battling Lanchesters. At this, 
the enemy machine reversed into its own lines. At 
some personal risk, one of the RNAS men sketched 
the German car; the result was hardly representa- 
tive, but his drawing does show a long, four- 
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wheeled vehicle of symmetrical design, a descrip- 
tion which could only apply to the Bussing. 

For the remainder of the war technical develop- 
ment and the expansion of the armoured car 
branch proceeded very slowly. In 1917 Ehrhardt 
produced an improved version of their 1915 model, 
incorporating a rotating turret and reducing the 
vehicle’s weight by 1.75 tons. Some were fitted 
with a radio which could only be used when halted; 
this bulky addition was not popular with crews, 
already crowded to the point of claustrophobia, 
but was a marked step forward in the use of cars as 
armoured observation posts. The initial produc- 
tion run was used to form Panzerkraftwagen 
Maschinengewehr Zuge 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, each of 
which consisted of two armoured cars and 
supporting transport. 


The Inter-war Years 

The Armistice left Germany in an extremely 
unsettled state. A Spartacist rising took place in 
Berlin, there were organised disturbances else- 
where, and German interests along the country’s 
eastern frontiers were threatened by Bolshevik 
influences. Throughout this period the Daimler, 
Ehrhardt and Bussing armoured cars, together 


with some locally armoured civilian vehicles, were 
kept fully employed by the security forces and by 
the Freikorps, which were groups of former 
officers and soldiers who had volunteered for 
further service until order could be restored; it 
was unfortunate that some Freikorps commanders, 
by their excessive behaviour, brought suspicion on 
what was essentially a patriotic movement. 

The terms of the Versailles Treaty of 1920 
ensured nothing but the inevitability of a second 
world war. The military clauses provided for a 
reduction of the Army’s overall strength to 100,000 
men, and that of the officer corps from 40,000 to 
4,000. Naturally, only the best were retained and 
these were trained to think two steps ahead of their 
actual rank so that when the time came for 
expansion the enlarged Army would be a very 
efficient organisation indeed. A further and 
unforeseen effect of this reduction was to con- 
centrate the best military brains into what was in 
effect a large think-tank, which carried out a 
critical analysis of the technical reasons for 
Germany’s defeat and studied in depth the 
implications of the new mechanised warfare, 
particularly the theories of British writers on the 
subject. 

For the moment, however, little could be done 
to test the viability of these theories, for the military 
clauses also forbade the Army any sort of armoured 
vehicle apart from a few wheeled personnel 
carriers. These were built by Daimler under the 
designation Gepanzerter Mannschaftstrans- 
portwagen (SdKfz 3) (or MTW) and resembled 
the firm’s armoured car save that they were 
completely unarmed and lacked rear-steering. 
They carried a crew of three and a section of 12 
riflemen and were issued at the scale of 15 to each 
of the Reichswehr’s seven motor battalions. 

However, as an aid to the civil power, the 
government had established a 150,000 strong 
armed force known as the Schutzpolizei, the 
administration of which was decentralised among 
the various German states. After the disturbances 
of 1918/19 the Allied Control Commission had no 
objection to Schutzpolizei operations being sup- 
ported by armoured cars, although they limited 
the number to one per 1,000 men. The cars, 
described as Schutzpolizei Sonderwagen 
(Armed Police Special Purpose Vehicles), more 
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SdKfz 13 (‘Bathtub’) scout cars during the 1936 Army Man- 
oeuvres: the dachshund is not impressed . . . (Bundesarchiv) 


commonly shortened to Sonderschupowagen, 
were built by Daimler, Ehrhardt and Benz; they 
had twin machine gun turrets, a command cupola 
and rear-steering. Had hostilities broken out there 
can be little doubt that the Army would have been 
quick to lay hands on them, and a few did in fact 
mysteriously find their way into military service. 
It was now quite apparent that horsed cavalry 
had only a limited use in its traditional recon- 
naissance role, and that that role would increas- 
ingly be carried out by armoured cars. In 
predicting its future requirements the Reichswehr 
did not favour the First World War or Sonder- 
schupowagen designs, which were more suitable 
for street fighting, and concentrated instead on the 
development of a vehicle with high-speed cross- 
country performance. The activities of the Control 
Commission inhibited work inside Germany, and 
many of the practical aspects were resolved at the 
secret testing station set up at Kazan in Russia 
under the secret terms of the Russo-German 
Rapallo Agreement. Three firms participated, 
describing their vehicles as trial replacements for 
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the MTW; Daimler-Benz and Magirus each 
produced an ARW (Achtradwagen or eight- 
wheeled vehicle) with drive to each wheel and 
duplicate fore and aft controls, while Bussing 
offered a ZRW (Zehnradwagen or ten-wheeled 
vehicle) with similar facilities. Continued develop- 
ment along these promising lines was interrupted 
by the world economic crisis, which hit Germany 
particularly hard, although the lessons learned 
were put to good use later. 

By the turn of the decade the MTWs had been 
replaced or supplemented by another wheeled 
personnel carrier, a lightly armoured version of 
the four-wheeled Adler Standard-6 lorry fitted 
with a rotating cupola which contained a machine 
gun. These vehicles seem to have been employed 
as scout cars and are known to have equipped the 


SdK fz 222 light armoured car with anti-grenade grilles open. 
This vehicle, photographed in N. Africa, carries the standard 
armament of one 20mm cannon and one 7.92mm machine 
gun; it is sprayed overall in sand yellow, but the inside of the 
hatch shows the original ‘Panzer grey’. (RAC Tank Museum) 


Reconnaissance Platoon of the 3rd (Prussian) 
Motorised Battalion which, during the period 
1930/31, was commanded by the then-Oberst- 
leutnant Heinz Guderian. 

The Adler 4 x 2-wheel drive also served as the 
basis for a light, open-topped scout car, the 
SdKfz 13, which mounted a single machine gun. 
This vehicle, known for obvious reasons as “The 
Bathtub’, was protected by 8mm armour and 
carried a crew of two. Its top speed of 31mph was 
unimpressive, as was its cross-country perform- 
ance. It entered service with the cavalry in 1933, 
but by the start of the Second World War had 
been relegated to the heavy squadron of the 
infantry divisions’ reconnaissance battalions. The 
Polish campaign confirmed its unsuitability for 
first line use and it was subsequently employed on 
internal security duties in occupied countries. A 
wireless version, the SdKfz 14, was fitted with a 
frame aerial and carried an extra crew member. 

Work on the Bathtub’s replacement began in 
1935 and resulted two years later in the appearance 


of the SdKfz 221 light armoured car. This 
vehicle was the first German armoured car to 
employ a rear mounting for its engine, a 75hp 
Horch, and had a maximum speed of 46mph. It 
had four-wheel drive, four-wheel steering and an 
independent coil-spring suspension. It was pro- 
tected by 14.5mm angled armour and a small, 
open-topped turret mounted a 7.92mm machine 
gun; in some later versions the machine gun was 
replaced by a 2.8cm Panzerbuchse, the name 
given to a tapered-bore anti-tank rifle. The crew 
consisted of commander and driver. 

The SdKfz 222 light armoured car was de- 
veloped directly from the 221 and began entering 
service with armoured reconnaissance battalions 
in 1938. The principal improvement on the basic 
design was the provision of a larger turret mount- 
ing a 20mm cannon co-axially with a 7.92mm 
machine gun, although again some versions were 
armed with the 2.8cm Panzerbuchse; as with the 
221, the turret was open-topped, but some 
protection was provided against grenades by 
hinged wire grilles which could be closed over the 
commander’s head. Some vehicles were fitted with 
radio sets, although these lacked the 20mm 
cannon. The 222 was built in far greater numbers 
than the 221 and is probably the best remembered 
German light armoured car of the Second World 
War. Its crew consisted of commander, driver and, 
on wireless versions, an operator. 

The series based on this chassis was extended by 
the three-man SdKfz 223 Panzerspahwagen 
(Fu) — Armoured Scout Car (Radio) — which 
appeared about the same time as the 222. It 
employed the 222 hull but had a much smaller 
turret mounting a single 7.92mm machine gun, 
and carried a wireless set as standard equipment, 
together with a collapsible frame aerial. 

Last in the series were two turretless command 
vehicles, the SdKfz 260 and SdKfz 261 Kleiner 
Panzerfunkwagen (Light Armoured Radio 
Vehicles) which were based on the hull of the 221. 
The 260 carried rod aerials and the 261 a frame 
aerial; both had a crew consisting of commander, 
driver and two operators. 

In general, the vehicles of this series were fast 
and manoeuvrable during road use, but per- 
formed poorly across country. Production was 
discontinued in 1942, although many light 


Detail of the 2omm mounting and anti-grenade grilles of an 
SdKfz 222 - the co-axial MG is absent. (RAC Tank Museum) 


armoured cars remained in service until the end 
of the war. Sometimes classed simply as the Horch 
series, their components were actually produced 
by a number of manufacturers and assembled by 
the firm of Schichau at Elbing and by Maschinen- 
fabrik Niedersachsen at Hannover-Linden. 

Meanwhile a series of heavy armoured cars had 
been developed concurrently. Design work had 
begun in 1930, taking the Daimler Gg 6 x 4 
commercial vehicle chassis as a starting point. 
This led directly to the appearance of the SdKfz 
231 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (6-rad) — 
Heavy Armoured Car, six-wheeled — in 1932. The 
vehicle’s civilian ancestry was evident in its front- 
engined layout, and only the two rear axles were 
driven; steering was obtained through the front 
wheels only. A rear-steering position incorporated 
driver’s controls as well as a steering wheel. Three 
types of engine were employed; a 68hp Daimler, 
a 7ohp Magirus, or a 65hp Bussing, each giving an 
approximate top road-speed of 37mph. The 
armour had a 14.5mm base and was well angled. 
The turret had all-round traverse and mounted a 
20mm cannon co-axially with a 7.g2mm machine 
gun. A crew of four was carried. 

A wireless version, the SdKfz 232 Schwere 
Panzerspahwagen (6-rad) (Fu), was also de- 
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veloped, mounting a prominent ‘bedstead’ frame 
aerial on top of the vehicle. The aerial was attached 
to two fixed brackets at the rear of the hull, but 
incorporated a rotating central pivot from which 
arms descended to the turret, which thus retained 
all-round traverse. This equipment made the 232 
slightly heavier than the 231 (6.15 tons as opposed 
to 5.9 tons). 

A command vehicle, the SdKfz 263 Panzer- 
funkwagen (6-rad), closely resembled the 232 
but had a fixed turret mounting a single 7.g2mm 
machine gun. This weighed 5.75 tons and carried 
a crew of five. 

An interesting feature of the six-wheeled designs 
was the provision of ground rollers. One roller was 


SdKfz 223 radio vehicle photographed shortly after the 
Afrika Korps’ arrival in Libya, to judge by the use of the 
sun helmet and by the rather chaotic stowage. This car is 
evidently being used in the command role; a guyed pole 
aerial is employed as well as the standard frame aerial. 
(Bundesarchiv) 
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suspended beneath the nose of the vehicle to 
prevent it embedding in steep slopes or in the far 
banks of ditches; a second was fitted to the under- 
side of the chassis between the fore and aft wheels 
to prevent the hull grounding. Even so, cross- 
country performance was poor, mainly because 
of the lack of drive to the front axle. 

These vehicles, always regarded as interim 
designs, served in the armoured reconnaissance 
battalions, and some took part in the Polish and 
French campaigns of 1939 and 1940 before being 
withdrawn from service or relegated to internal 
security duties in occupied countries. 

The experience gained with the experimental 
Achtradwagen and the defects revealed in the 
operational performance of the six-wheelers great- 
ly assisted the Heereswaffenamt, responsible for 
procurement, in deciding what sort of heavy 
armoured car was needed by the Army. The 
specification called for a rear-engined, eight- 


wheeled vehicle with front and rear driving 
positions and drive and steering on all wheels. 
Deutsche Werk of Kiel were made responsible for 
the vehicle’s development in 1935, while assembly 
of the standardised design was carried out by the 
Schichau organisation. 

The new car began replacing the SdKfz 231 (6- 
rad) in the armoured reconnaissance battalions in 
1938. Somewhat confusingly, its designation was 
SdK fz 231 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (8-rad), 
it being contemporary practice to apply the 
Sonderkraftfarhzeug (special purpose vehicle) 
number to the vehicle’s role rather than to its 
design, to which the only reference lay in mention 
of the wheel arrangement. 

The 231 (8-rad) weighed 8.15 tons and was 
powered by a Bussing 155hp (later increased to 
180hp) engine which produced a maximum road- 
speed of 53mph. As might be expected, the 
transmission and line-of-drive design was complex. 
Independent longitudinal leaf springs provided 
the suspension for each wheel, and cross-country 
performance could be compared to that of a 
tracked vehicle. A distinctive recognition feature 
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SdK fz 222 in Tunisia, 1943; after two years of desert warfare 
neat, workmanlike stowage has become a matter of routine. 
A few fronds of greenery have been added to the vehicle’s 
camouflage, as the Tunisian spring has changed the overall 
aspect of the landscape. (Bundesarchiv) 


was the mudguard arrangement, each shield 
covering two wheels. 

A 14.5mm basis was employed for the steeply 
angled armour, the thickness of the frontal armour 
being subsequently increased to 30mm. The turret 
was armed with a 2omm cannon mounted co- 
axially with a 7.9g2mm machine gun. The radio 
version, SdKfz 232 Schwere Panzerspah- 
wagen (8-rad) (Fu), carried a similar frame 
aerial to that of the SdK fz 232 (6-rad) and was 0.2 
tons heavier. Like the 231 (8-rad) the vehicle was 
manned by a crew of four, and was armed with a 
20mm cannon and co-axial machine gun. 

A turretless command vehicle, the SdKfz 262 
Panzerfunkwagen (8-rad), was also developed, 
the height of the hull being raised slightly to 
protect the five-man crew. A static frame aerial 
was fitted, being replaced during the war years by 
simpler rod aerials, as was that of the SdKfz 232 
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Front-line snapshot taken during the advance into Russia 
in summer 1941; the spurred cavalryman or transport 
driver may be reflecting that the switch from horses to 
armour was not an unmixed blessing for the crew of this 


SdKfz 222. 


(8-rad). Provision was made for the mounting of a 
single machine gun, but this was not always 
carried. Both the six- and eight-wheeled versions 
of the SdKfz 263 served in the signals sections of 
the armoured reconnaissance battalions, and also 
with armoured signals battalions. 


Wartime Designs 

Last to appear in this series was another turretless 
vehicle, the SdKfz 233 Schwere Panzerspah- 
wagen 75mm. This entered service in 1941 and 
was employed in the close-support role, being 
armed with a 75mm L/24 howitzer. This was 
mounted at the front of the open-topped fighting 
compartment, but only a limited traverse was 
available; no secondary armament seems to have 
been carried. The 233 replaced the towed 75mm 
howitzer in the heavy squadrons of the armoured 
reconnaissance battalions. The eight-wheeled 231/ 
233 series remained in service throughout the war, 
but production was discontinued in 1942. 

With no little prescience, since Germany had 
yet to become involved in the North African 
campaign, the Heereswaffenamt initiated design 
work in August 1940 on a heavy armoured car 
intended for service in hot climates. The Czech 
firm of Tatra were asked to produce an air-cooled 
V-12 diesel engine with an output of 220hp, and 
the prototype of this was ready by the end of 1941. 
The Bussing organisation was made responsible 
for the hull, which closely resembled that of the 
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231 (8-rad), but was of monocoque construction 
and thus dispensed with the need for a separate 
chassis; Daimler-Benz and Schichau were jointly 
responsible for the turret. The design was 
standardised as SdKfz 234/1 Schwere Panzer- 
spahwagen (8-rad) in 1943 and went into mass 
production in July of that year. Increased fuel 
capacity gave an operational radius which was 
approximately twice that of the 231 (8-rad) series, 
and the use of larger diameter tyres produced an 
outstanding cross-country performance. At 10.33 
tons the vehicle was some 20 per cent heavier than 
the 231, but its maximum road speed was only 
marginally less. 

The thickness of hull and turret frontal armour 
was 30mm; turret side and rear armour was 
14.5mm, with 8mm side armour on the hull and 
1omm on the rear. The turret was open-topped 
but was fitted with protective mesh cages similar 
to those mounted on the 222 light armoured car. 
Armament consisted of one 20mm cannon mount- 
ed co-axially with a 7.92mm machine gun; radio 
was now fitted as standard. The vehicle was 
manned by a crew of four. 

The most common complaint amongst German 
armoured car crewmen was that when they were 
forced to engage, their armament was frequently 
less than adequate. This imbalance was corrected 
to some degree in the SdKfz 234/2 Schwere 
Panzerspahwagen (50mm) Puma, which 
mounted the same KwK 39 50mm L/60 gun 
carried by the PzKpfw III Ausfs. J and L, with the 
very necessary addition of a muzzle brake. The 
gun, for which 55 rounds of ammunition were 
stowed, was housed co-axially with a 7.92mm 
machine gun in a cramped but enclosed turret with 
all-round traverse, entering through a prominent 
bell-shaped external mantlet. This arrangement 
added half a ton to the weight of the basic 234 
design, the penalty being a slight reduction in the 
maximum speed obtainable. 

A turretless close-support version, the SdKfz 
234/3 Schwere Panzerspahwagen 75mm, was 
also produced, armed with a 75mm L/24 howitzer; 
the sides of the fighting compartment were raised 
to protect the crew. As with the 233 (8-rad), only 
a limited degree of traverse was available. 

The 234 series might have ended there had it 
not been for Hitler’s insistence that it be extended 


with a further turretless variant, the SdKfz 234/4 
Schwere Panzerspahwagen 75mm. ‘This in- 
volved mounting the complete 75mm PAK 40 
anti-tank gun, less wheels, on a pivot in the centre 
of the fighting compartment. The effect of this was 
to turn the vehicle into a wheeled tank destroyer 
but, once again, full use of the weapon was 
inhibited by the limited traverse obtainable. 
Altogether, some 2,300 vehicles of the 234 type 
were built. Ironically, by the time they entered 
service the North African campaign had been 
over for many months; but the Tatra engine 
performed just as efficiently in extreme cold as in 
extreme heat, and the vehicles stood up well to the 
rigours of eastern European winters. The series 
represented one of the most advanced concepts in 
wheeled fighting vehicle design to appear during 
the Second World War. Sometimes confused with 
the 231/233 (8-rad) series, it is easily identified by 
the one-piece mudguard running the length of the 
hull containing various stowage bins and lockers. 


A further enterprising design was a private 
venture on the part of Trippelwerke of Molsheim. 
This the Schildkrote (‘Turtle’) 4 x 4 
amphibious scout car, of which three experi- 
mental versions were built armed with a 7.92mm 
machine gun or a 20mm cannon, or both. The 
project was abandoned in 1942 without a pro- 
duction order being received from the Heeres- 
waffenamt. The vehicle’s major defects included 
thin romm armour, the maximum that could be 
carried if buoyancy was to be preserved, but 
nonetheless inadequate; and the unsatisfactory 
performance of the Tatra V-8 petrol engine. 

While not an armoured car in the true sense — 
nor indeed a reconnaissance vehicle at all — some 
mention must be made of the SdKfz 247 armour- 


Was 


Light armoured cars awaiting rail transport to the front, 
summer 1942, protected by the rail-head’s permanent over- 
head canopies from enemy aerial observation. Closest to 
the camera are two SdKfz 223s with an SdKfz 261 Kleiner 
Panzerfunkwagen between them; further down the line are 
several SdKfz 222s. (Martin Windrow) 


Rear details of an SdKfz 222 belonging to Panzer-Auf- 
klarungs-Abteilung 4 in Russia, 1943. The colour scheme 
appears to be yellow ochre with a serpentine overspray in 
green. The crew seem to be wearing the green armoured 
car denims, and have sand-painted helmets. The 4.Panzer- 
Division runes, in yellow, are visible on the right rear mud- 
guard, balanced by a white company symbol on the left. 
(Bundesarchiv) 


ed staff car. These vehicles were based on the 
standard 6 x 4 military chassis, which was itself an 
extension of a Krupp commercial cross-country 
design, and were built in small numbers only. 
Their primary use was to convey senior officers 
around particularly exposed sectors of the front. 
Little use was made of armoured cars manu- 
factured by satellite countries occupied by Ger- 
many before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, although the Austrian Saurer wheel-cum- 
track was taken into service in small numbers, 
equipped with radio, and designated SdK fz 254 
Mittlerer Gepanzerter Beobachtungskraft- 
wagen (Medium Armoured Artillery Observa- 
tion Vehicle). The Austro-Daimler ADGZ 8 x 8 
armoured car of 1934 also saw limited service, 
mainly in the internal security role. The ADGZ 
was of completely symmetrical design with front 
and rear driving positions, and was armed with 
three 20mm cannons, one in the turret and one in 
each of the bow plates. Steering was obtained 
through the fore and aft wheels only, but an 
interesting feature was that the track of the four 
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centre wheels lay outside these, so providing a 
greater area of tractive effort in bad going. The 
vehicle carried an over-large crew of 6-7 and had 
a maximum road speed of 44mph. Armoured 
protection was limited to 11mm. 

Following the fall of France, some 190 of the 
excellent Panhard 178 4 x 4 armoured cars were 
taken into German service under the designation 
Panzerspahwagen P204 (f). Of these, 150 were 
distributed among the armoured reconnaissance 
battalions where their 25mm gun (mounted co- 
axially with a machine gun) provided a punch 
that had previously been lacking. The Panhard 
weighed 8.2 tons and was powered by a 105hp 
two-stroke petrol engine which produced a top 
speed of 50mph. The vehicle was protected by 
20mm armour and manned by a crew of four. 

The remaining 40 vehicles were converted for 
railway use by the removal of their road wheels 
and the substitution of flanged steel wheels. They 
were fitted with radio and for a time carried frame 
aerials. Their roles included straightforward 
reconnaissance along railways, and acting as 
scouts for other rail traffic in areas subject to 
partisan interference. 

Extensive use was also made of captured 
armoured cars. These presented only a fraction of 
the technical problems associated with taking 
captured tanks into service, and their employment 
could provide a bonus in a role the major part of 
which lay in stealth and deception. Among 
enemy vehicles to be found serving in German 
armoured reconnaissance battalions were various 
Russian types, the British Daimler scout car and 
Humber armoured car, the South African Mar- 
mon-Herrington, the American M8, and, after 
the Italian surrender, the Fiat 40. 


Reconnaissance Half-tracks 

From 1942 onwards the equipment of the armour- 
ed reconnaissance battalions underwent a drastic 
revision. The reasons for this were two-fold: first, 
the Russian winter rains and spring thaw — the 
rasputitsa — made cross-country movement almost 
impossible for wheeled vehicles, and simul- 
taneously the bottom dropped out of the un- 
surfaced tracks which constituted most of Russia’s 
road network. The eight-wheeled cars coped, with 
difficulty, but the smaller four-wheeled cars were 


The SdKfz 247, an armoured ‘battle taxi’ for senior officers. 
(RAC Tank Museum) 


left floundering until towed free or dug out. 
Secondly, casualties among the reconnaissance 
battalions’ motor-cycle troops had been heavier 
than anticipated, and a safer method of bringing 
the motor riflemen into action had to be found. 
The answer to both problems appeared in the 
form of the SdKfz 250 Leichter Schutzen- 
panzerwagen (Light Armoured Personnel Car- 
rier) series, which had been under development 
by the Demag organisation since 1940 as a smaller 
and nimbler complement to the SdKfz 251 
Mittlerer Schutzenpanzerwagen series. Strictly 
speaking a three-quarter track, the 250 weighed 
5.61 tons and was powered by a front-mounted 
1oohp Maybach engine which produced a maxi- 
mum speed of 37mph. An interleaved suspension 
was employed for the tracked portion of the 
vehicle, the drive being transmitted to the track by 
way of a front sprocket. The track itself was self- 
lubricating and padded with rubber to deaden 


noise. Both the engine and fighting compartments 
were protected by 12mm angled armour plate. 
What made the 250 particularly suitable for 
reconnaissance work were its low height — only 
5ft. 6ins. to the top of the hull — which enabled it to 
take advantage of even limited cover, and the 
obvious improvement in cross-country perfor- 


A pair of SdKfz 232 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (6-rad) (Fu) 
entering Prague during the German take-over. Details of 
the rear driving visors are clearly visible; and to the left of 
them what appears to bea tiny white cross marking. The rear 
driver of the right hand vehicle is raising his domed hatch to 
peer out. The invasions of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
provided the Panzerwaffe as a whole with useful ‘dry runs’ 
in which to perfect their techniques. 
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SdKfz 231 (6-rad) heavy armoured car in a battle-damaged 
village in Poland, September 1939. The large national cross 
on the radiator louvres, originally white, seems to have been 
overpainted yellow; another cross on the hull side has been 
completely masked. Ahead of it is a yellow ‘B’, significance 
unknown. (Bundesarchiv) 


mance it provided over the light armoured car 
series. It was therefore entirely logical in the 
prevailing circumstances that the 250 should 
supplant the four-wheeled cars and also absorb 
the duties of the battalions’ motor rifle element 


as well. 


Altogether, twelve versions of the 250 were 


produced, as follows: 


SdKfz 250/1 Leichter Schutzenpanzerwagen 


SdKfz 250/2 
Fernsprechwagen 


Sdkfz 250/3 Funkwagen 


SdKfz 250/4 
Luftschutzwagen 
SdKfz 250/5 
Beobachtungswagen 
SdKfz 250/6 
Munitionswagen 
SdKfz 250/7 80mm 
Granatenwerferwagen 
SdKfz 250/8 75mm 
L/25 auf le SPW 
Sdkfz 250/9 
Panzerspahwagen 
SdKf{z 250/10 37mm 
PAK auf le SPW 
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Telephone vehicle 


Radio vehicle 
Air support vehicle 


Artillery observation 
post vehicle 

Ammunition and 
supply carrier 

80mm mortar carrier 


Self-propelled 75mm 
L/24 howitzer 

Armoured recon- 
naissance vehicle 

Self-propelled 37mm 
anti-tank gun 


SdKfz 250/11 sPzB 
41 auf le SPW 
SdKfz 250/12 le Armoured survey 
Messtrupp Panzerwagen section vehicle 
Several of these variants, of course, had little to 
do with reconnaissance. The 250/2 telephone 
vehicle, for example, was a field telephone line- 
layer which could also mount a switchboard, and 
was designed for use by infantry and Panzer- 
Grenadier divisions in static or semi-static situa- 


Self-propelled 28mm 
Panzerbuchse 


tions. 

The 250/4 air support vehicle was used by 
Luftwaffe ground-attack controllers with radio 
sets netted to the aircraft frequency. Normally 
these officers worked with the main body of the 
formations to which they were attached; on the 
other hand, since Luftwaffe policy placed almost 
as much emphasis on interdiction tasks behind 
enemy lines (i.e. the prevention of reinforcement 
and supply movement) as on immediate tactical 
support, it would have been very strange had not 
the 250/4 accompanied the reconnaissance troops’ 
deep penetration missions from time to time. 

Both the 250/5 observation post vehicle and the 
250/12 survey section vehicle had_ specialist 
artillery uses and were usually to be found in the 
Panzer-Grenadier divisions. The 250/5 carried 
radios netted both to the formation frequency and 
to that of the guns, an artillery plotting board, and 
high-power optical aids with which to observe the 
fall of shot. The 250/12 carried the survey party’s 
levels, poles and markers necessary to establish the 


exact position of the batteries and other features. 

The 250/1 armoured personnel carrier was, of 
course, employed in the Panzer-Grenadier role, 
but its widest application was with the armoured 
reconnaissance battalions, as was that of the 250/3 
radio vehicle. The latter, fitted with an additional 
set, provided the reconnaissance squadron leader’s 
link between his various troops forward and his 
own battalion headquarters. The 250/6 munitions 
carrier, the 250/7 80mm mortar carrier, the 250/8 
self-propelled 75mm howitzer, the 250/10 self- 
propelled 37mm anti-tank gun and the 250/11 
self-propelled Panzerbuchse were all eventually 
incorporated into the armoured reconnaissance 
battalion’s order of battle. Perhaps the most 
interesting acquisition, however, was the 250/9 
armoured reconnaissance vehicle, which was 
fitted with the turret of the 222 light armoured car, 
complete with armament; as will be seen from the 
official designation above, this vehicle was actually 
classed as an armoured car. 

The size of crew carried by the 250 series varied 
according to its role, the 250/1 being manned by 
six but the 250/9 by only three. Further develop- 
ments utilising the same chassis were the SdK fz 
252 munitions carrier and the SdKfz 253 


Leichter Panzerbeobachtungswagen, both of 
which had somewhat improved armour protection 
but which were built only in small numbers and 
are not strictly relevant to the theme. 

Versatile though the 250 series might be, it was 
beyond denial that crews in the open-topped 
fighting compartments were extremely vulnerable 
to air-bursts, or indeed any kind of fire from above. 
Again, while the cross-country performance of the 
half-tracks was better than that of the four- 
wheeled cars, it was still below that of the eight- 
wheelers, and as early as October 1943 thoughts 
were turning towards the substitution of a fully 
tracked chassis in place of the 250s. 

As the German armaments industry was now 


SdKfz 231 (6-rad) of Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 2 in 
France, June 1940. The most obvious markings on the overall 
Panzer grey scheme are the white outline national cross, 
and the ‘G’ identifying Guderian’s XIX Panzer-Korps. Just 
ahead of the cross are the two yellow dots used at that date 
by 2.Panzer-Division as a formation sign, and ahead of these 
the yellow-painted name ‘Salzburg’ in plain capitals. The 
log-and-hessian ‘carpets’ stowed on the front mudguard are 
for use under the rear driving wheels in bad going. This car 
seems to have shed its front ground-roller. The rack rigged 
at the top of the radiator seems to hold smoke canisters, 
with strings led back through the driver’s visor - an im- 
provisation entirely in keeping with the reconnaissance role 
in a campaign involving deep penetration of enemy lines. 
(Bundesarchiv) 


SdKfz 231 (8-rad) with barrier shield. The front and rear 
driving positions can be identified by the visors in the hull 
side. (RAC Tank Museum) 


under intense pressure, the immediate choice fell 
upon the proven chassis of the now obsolete battle 
tank PzKpfw 38(t). The tank turret was removed 
and replaced by that of the 222 light armoured car 
and in this form the vehicle was standardised as 
SdK fz 140/1 Aufklarungspanzer 38(t) (Recon- 
naissance Tank 38(t)). Seventy of these con- 
versions were made and issued in 1944, but no 
further developments took place along these lines, 
and this was the last reconnaissance vehicle to 
enter service with the German Army before the 
war ended. 


In reconnaissance work, speed is achieved in the mind rather 
than on the ground; all contingencies, including the use of 
alternative routes to the objective, must be thought out 
before the start of a mission. The crews of a troop of SdKfz 
231 (8-rad) cars confer over their maps during the early 
months of the war. They wear the same black vehicle uniform 
and padded beret as tank crewmen, but with cavalry yellow 
rather than pink piping. (Imperial War Museum) 


Organisation and 
Method 


In an armoured regiment equal priority is placed 
upon the characteristics of firepower, protection, 
mobility and flexibility. In an armoured recon- 
naissance battalion these priorities do not have 
equal weight and their order of precedence may, 
in lay eyes, appear somewhat unusual. The 
battalion’s entire raison detre rests upon the 
gathering of information for its parent formation, 
and for this task the abstract quality of flexibility is 
the prime requirement, especially during the 
planning phase and in the field of radio communi- 
cation; the radio is the reconnaissance vehicle’s 
most important weapon, and its use can cause 
untold damage. Therefore mobility is equally 
essential to transport it into its operation area. 
However, occasions may arise when the informa- 
tion sought has to be fought for, and in this 
context some protection and firepower is useful; 
on the other hand, it must be emphasised that the 
best results are obtained through undetected 
observation, and that contact with the enemy is 
avoided if at all possible. 

These principles are, of course, common to all 
armies, but in the years following the repudiation 
of the Versailles Treaty the Blitzkrieg technique 
was being forged, and in the Panzerwaffe the 
requirement was for deep reconnaissance which 
could operate effectively up to 30 miles ahead of 
the main body. 

Unlike the British, who had employed armoured 
cars continuously in a wide variety of roles, the 
German reconnaissance battalions were heavily 
influenced from the outset by their cavalry 
background. Thus their order of battle contained 
all the elements which were present in the cavalry 
screens of 1914, but reflected in the modern idiom. 
Instead of horses there were armoured cars; in 
place of foot-sore Jagers there was a motor-cycle 
machine gun element; the horse artillery had been 
replaced by vehicle-drawn howitzers and anti- 
tank guns; and the assault pioneers, concerned 
mainly with bridging, were also mechanised. 

The 1939 organisation of the Reconnaissance 
Battalion (Aufklarungs Abteilung or A-A) of a 
Panzer division consisted of a headquarters staff, 


two armoured reconnaissance squadrons (Panzer- 
spahschwadronen), a motor-cycle machine gun 
squadron (Kradschutzenschwadron), a heavy 
squadron (Schwere Schwadron), a mobile work- 
shops, and supply and transport elements. 

The battalion headquarters incorporated the 
usual command and control apparatus, as well as 
an intelligence section (Nachrichtenzug), which 
was responsible for correlating the information 
received from the squadrons and transmitting it to 
divisional headquarters via a troop from the 
divisional signals battalion. 

Each armoured reconnaissance squadron con- 
sisted of a squadron headquarters containing one 
radio command vehicle and four armoured cars 
fitted with radio; one heavy troop of six six- or 
eight-wheeled armoured cars; and two light troops 
each of six four-wheeled cars. The heavy troop 
could be further sub-divided into three two-car 
sections, and the light troops into two three-car 
sections, provided each section contained at least 


one car fitted with radio. 

The motor-cycle machine gun squadron em- 
ployed side-car mounts and consisted of squadron 
headquarters, three rifle troops each of three 
sections armed with two MG 34s and one light 
mortar as integral support weapons, and one 
heavy troop equipped with four MG 34s. 

The heavy squadron contained a number of 
divers elements including a light Infantry Gun 
troop, equipped with two towed Model 18 75mm 
light infantry guns; a Panzerjager troop with three 
(later five) towed 37mm anti-tank guns and one 
MG 34; and an assault pioneer troop of three 
sections, each armed with one MG 34. 

This organisation has sometimes been described 
as a battle-group, but such a description is mis- 
leading. The function of the motor-cycle machine 


SdKfz 232 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (8-rad) (Fu) in mint 
condition. The photo clearly illustrates the working of the 
swivel aerial mounting which permitted the turret all-round 
traverse. (Bundesarchiv) 


gun squadron and the weapon troops of the heavy 
squadron was that of shock troops, designed to 
ease the passage of the cars through the enemy’s 
defended zone by suppressing the opposition with 
a high volume of fire. Once through this zone the 
cars completed their mission alone. If a water 
obstacle lay across the route of an armoured 
reconnaissance squadron, part or all of the assault 
pioneer troop might be attached; such an attach- 
ment was far from popular with the armoured car 
crews, since the bridging vehicles were slow and 
their bulk rendered them unsuitable for use along 
certain routes. The armoured reconnaissance 
battalions of the motorised infantry divisions were 
similarly organised, but had only one recon- 
naissance squadron and lacked a heavy squadron. 

At the outbreak of war the Aufklarungs- 
Abteilungen were deployed as follows: A-A 1 with 
ist Cavalry Brigade; A-A 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 with the 
Panzer divisions; A-A 2, 13, 20 and 29 with 


Clearly-marked SdKfz 232 (8-rad) (Fu) of the rst Armoured 
Reconnaissance Sqn., Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung ‘Gross- 
deutschland’ in rail transit near Kursk, June 1942. The 
turrets have been sheeted down, and each bears the Reichs- 
bahn’s shipping label. The leading car has been fitted with a 
frontal shield with which to force its way through barriers. 
The slight right-hand lock illustrates perfectly the effect of 
eight-wheel steering. (Bundesarchiv) 


motorised infantry divisions; A-A 6 with the rst 
Light Division. Somewhat larger units, Auf- 
klarungs Regimenter 7, 8 and g, served respective- 
ly with the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Light Divisions. 

Subsequently, standardisation was achieved by 
adding ‘armoured’ to the title and by numbering 
or naming the Aufklarungs-Abteilungen after 
their parent Panzer divisions. Thus, Pz-A-A 1 
served in 1. Panzer-Division, Pz-A-A 16 in 16. 
Panzer-Division, Pz-A-A ‘GD’ in the Panzer 
Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, SS-Pz-A-A “Toten- 
kopf? in 3. SS-Panzer-Division “lotenkopf’, and 
so on. In the motorised infantry — later Panzer 
Grenadier — divisions the Aufklarungs-Abteil- 
ungen added 100 to the number of their parent 
formation so that, for example, Pz-A-A 120 could 
readily be identified as belonging to the 20th 
Motorised Infantry Division. Inevitably there 
were exceptions to this rule, the most notable being 
Pz-A-A 140, which served in 22. Panzer-Division; 
Pz-A-A 87 of 25. Panzer-Division; and Pz-A-A 
130 of the Panzer-Lehr-Division. In North Africa 
the official title of 21. Panzer-Division’s recon- 
naissance battalion was Pz-A-A 200, and that of 
15. Panzer-Division, Pz-A-A 15, but these units 
are repeatedly referred to in German accounts as 
A-A 3 and A-A 33 respectively. 


Hitler’s decision to double the number of 
Panzer divisions and expand the motorised 
infantry branch for the invasion of Russia placed 
a severe strain on available resources; the recon- 
naissance troops were no less affected than other 
areas of the Panzerwaffe, many battalions entering 
the campaign some way short of their theoretical 
establishment. This, as well as the serious losses 
incurred not merely during the invasion itself but 
also in the dreadful winter that followed, made 
some re-organisation inevitable. 

Some mention has already been made of the 
difficulties encountered by the four-wheeled cars 
during this period, the result being that their 
availability and importance steadily declined. 
Losses among motor-cycle troops generally had 
also been high, so serious in fact that the Panzer 
division’s organic motor-cycle battalion was dis- 
banded and its personnel posted to the recon- 
naissance battalion. This meant that the latter’s 
organisation for a while lacked its previous 
tactical balance, there being somewhat too few 
cars and rather too many motor-cyclists. 

In this interim form, the battalion’s order of 
battle was as follows, the term ‘company’ having 
been substituted for ‘squadron’ : 

Battalion headquarters and intelligence section 
One armoured car company, usually equipped 
with eight-wheeled cars 


An SdKfz 232 (8-rad) (Fu) leads the way through a ruined 
Greek village, spring 1941. Some attempt seems to have 
been made to overpaint the original ‘Panzer grey’ scheme 
with a light (sand?) shade, but much of this has worn off, and 
the barrier shield has not been repainted at all. The name 
‘Seydlitz’ appears on the hull side in white Gothic script. 
The second vehicle is an SdKfz 221 light armoured car, 
mounting a smaller turret than the 222. (Bundesarchiv) 


Three motor-cycle machine gun companies 
One heavy company 
Mobile workshops, supply and transport 
As more half-tracks became available the 
battalion’s motor-cycle element was steadily 
reduced. The arrival of the 75mm 233 and later 
the 234/3 and various self-propelled anti-tank gun 
mountings, both wheeled and half-tracked, also 
meant that the towed weapons troops of the heavy 
company, always of dubious value, could be 
phased out. It goes almost without saying that 
during the lengthy period of this major re- 
equipment no one armoured reconnaissance 
battalion precisely resembled another. However, 
by the spring of 1944 the theoretical constitution 
of the battalion had been tabulated as follows: 
Battalion Headquarters 
Staff Company (Stabskompanie) 
No.1 Armoured Reconnaissance Company 
(Panzerspahkompanie) 
No. 2 Reconnaissance Company 
(Aufklarungskompanie) 
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SdKfz 231 (8-rad) of SS-Division ‘Wiking’, probably photo- 
graphed in Russia, 1941. The ‘circular swastika’ formation 
sign appears in white above and right of the headlight. The 
commander, wearing an SS camouflage smock over his 
black vehicle uniform, is signalling with a red and white 
traffic-direction paddle. (Imperial War Museum) 


No. 3 Reconnaissance Company 
No. 4 Heavy Company 
Supply Company (Versorgungskompanie) 

The majority of these titles are misleading. The 
Staff Company, for example, logically incorporat- 
ed the intelligence section, but also included the 
battalion’s six armoured car troops — Radspah- 
trupps — which each contained three vehicles. 
Those four-wheeled cars still remaining were 
grouped into light troops, one vehicle at least being 
fitted with radio, but most of the troops were 
equipped with eight-wheelers, among which 
radios were now fitted as standard. A troop of 
three 75mm L/24 howitzer cars also formed part 
of the company, joined later by a troop of Pumas 
or 75mm L/48 234s. The vehicles of the more 
heavily armed troops were allocated to other 
troops as their missions dictated. 


— — 


Order of Battle 
Armoured Reconnaissance Bn. 
(of a Panzer-Division), 1939 


Bn. HQ incl. 
Intelligence 
sectinn 
| 
ee ee rom eee iothraeydle Heavy Sqn. Workshops, 
Recce Sqn. Recce Sqn. MG Sqn. Supply, etc. 
| | | 
Rifle Rifle Rifle Heavy Light Gun Tp. 
a Troop Troop Troop Troop (2 x towed M18 
Heavy Light Light Lt. Inf. guns) 
Troop Troop Troop 
Section Section Stn. Stn. Stn. 4x heavy 
MG Panzerjager Tp. 
ot Sela (3-5 X 37mm 
Section Section Section MG.34 MG.34 Mortar AT guns) 
'—Assault Pioneer Tp. 
: 
Car Car Car Car Car Section Stn. Stn. 
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The principal equipment of No. 1 Armoured 
Reconnaissance Company was the 250/9 recon- 
naissance half-track. The company was sub- 
divided into eight three-vehicle troops — Ketten- 
spahtrupps — and three 250/3 radio vehicles 
provided rear link facilities for the company 
commander. 

Nos. 2 and 3 Reconnaissance Companies were 
also equipped with the 250 half-track series. Each 
consisted of a company headquarters, three 
reconnaissance troops and a heavy weapons troop. 
The headquarters section included two 250/3 
rear-link radio vehicles, and each reconnaissance 
troop contained seven 250/1 armoured personnel 
carriers, subdivided into one troop headquarters 
vehicle and three sections of two vehicles each. 
The heavy weapons troop consisted of one 250/1 
in troop headquarters; a close support section of 
two 250/8 self-propelled 75mm L/24 howitzers 
and one 250/1 APC; and a mortar section of two 
250/7 80mm mortar carriers and one 250/1 APC. 


The conception of the half-tracked reconnais- 
sance company was not simply that of a replace- 
ment for the old motor-cycle machine gun 
squadron, although it did incorporate its role, 
which it was able to perform with ease since its 
establishment provided for no less than 48 machine 
guns as well as the organic heavy weapons support 
mentioned above. Fully equipped with radio, its 
primary task was reconnaissance; its provision of 
Panzer-Grenadier support for armoured car or 
armoured reconnaissance company operations 
had now become a secondary role, invoked at the 
battalion commander’s discretion. 

No. 4 Heavy Company consisted of an assault 
pioneer troop, a close support troop and a mortar 
troop. The assault pioneers, in addition to their 
bridge repair role, were also responsible for 


SdKfz 232 (8-rad) (Fu) on internal security duty in a Cretan 
village, 1943 - not very arduous duty, apparently. Note the 
simple pole aerial replacing the frame array. (Martin 
Windrow) 
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Outline Order of Battle 
Armoured Recce Bn. 
(of a Pz-Div.), 1944 
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demolition; this included the removal of barriers 
if the battalion was leading an advance and the 
destruction of bridges if it was covering a with- 
drawal. They were also specialists in certain 
combat techniques, and their order of battle 
included a section of six man-pack flamethrowers. 
The troop’s theoretical establishment was seven 
SdKfz 251/5s, the assault pioneer version of the 
medium half-track, but whether these were 
available in sufficient numbers is doubtful, and 
suitably modified 250/1s would have taken their 
place. The close support troop nominally con- 
sisted of six 251/9 self-propelled 75mm _ L/24 
howitzers, and the mortar troop of six 251/2 80mm 
mortar carriers, but in practice the 250/8 and 
250/7 were frequently used. 

This battalion organisation, like others of the 
period, represents what was desirable rather than 
attainable. The majority of reconnaissance bat- 
talions were below strength during the last year of 
the war, and expedience and improvisation were 
the order of the day, commanding officers using 
whatever equipment they could obtain to carry 
out their missions. 

Something of the method adopted by German 
reconnaissance units is described by Oberst a.D. 
Fabian von Bonin von Ostau, who served in 
Panzer-Aufklarungs-Abteilung 1: 

‘Having been given a task by division, the 
commanding officer would despatch several troops 
along the most important axes and lead them 
personally. Behind him, the squadron leaders 
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thickened up the screen with further troops. As an 
officer commanding a section of two eight- 
wheeled cars, I carried out tasks given to me 
directly by the commanding officer. I was given 
a distant objective, perhaps 20 to 40 kilometres 
into enemy territory, and, without consideration 
of neighbouring recce sections, had to reach this 
using my Own initiative. Enemy forces had to be 
reported and if possible circumvented without 
detection so that we could penetrate deep into 
their rear areas. Often we had not reached our 
objective by nightfall and remained as stationary 
observers, on suitable features, until daybreak. On 
reaching the objective we were either ordered to 
return to our unit or were relieved by another 
recce section that had followed us up. Occasionally 
we remained stationary in enemy territory until 
such time as our own division caught up with us. 

‘At first one had to overcome and become used 
to a feeling of loneliness, of being all alone in enemy 
territory without being able to rely on outside 
help. With increasing experience, one’s self- 
confidence grew; apart from which, such inde- 
pendent missions were particularly attractive to a 
young cavalry officer in that one was not pressed 
into a restrictive framework with one’s superiors 
and neighbours. 

“The initial penetration into unknown enemy 
territory was difficult. For this purpose our own 
local attacks were taken advantage of before the 
enemy could recover his balance. When one had 
achieved some penetration, the advance became 


1. SdKfz 232 (6-rad), unit unknown; German manoeuvres, 1937-38 


2. Adler Kfz 13, unit unknown; Poland, September 1939 
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1. SdKfz 231 (6-rad), 2nd Panzer Division; France, spring 1940 


2. SdKfz 232 (8-rad), Ist Panzer Division; France, spring 194 


1. SdKfz 222, Aufkl.Abt. SS ‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’; 
Greece, spring 1941 


2. SdKfz 232, (8-rad), Aufkl.Abt. SS ‘LAH’; Greece, spring 1941 
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1, SdKfz 222, 5th Light Division, DAK; Libya, 19-41 


ion, DAK: Libya, 1941 


2. SdKfz 263, 5th Light Divis' 


1. SdKfz 250/3, HQ Panzer-Armee Afrika, June 1942 


2. SdKfz 261, unit unknown; Panzer-Armee Afrika, 1942 


' ' f 
1. SdKfz 250/10, Pz.Aufkl.Abt.’Grossdeutsehland’s 
Russia, spring 1943 


2. SdKfz 221, unit unknown; 
Russia, winter 1941-42 


1. SdKfz 250/3, HQ of unidentified Pz-Gren.Regt. of Panzer-Gruppe ‘Kleist’; 
South Russia, late summer 1943 


2. SdKfz 232 (8-rad), Pz.Aufkl.Abt.115; Italy, summer 1944 


1. SdKfz 234/2 Puma, possibly 2nd Panzer Division; France, summer 1944 


2. Captured M8 Greyhound, unit unknown: France, 1944 


easier. A recce leader must be a good observer and 
have a nose for knowing where he might run into 
the enemy. Mostly the cars were well camouflaged 
and used all available natural cover, following 
each other with the last car covering the rear. On 
features where a good field of vision was offered, 
one halted and made a thorough observation. If no 
enemy were seen then the first car went on to the 
next observation point under surveillance; when 
it arrived safely the next car was called forward. 

‘It was important to make a thorough observa- 
tion of villages as these were nearly always used by 
the enemy in one form or another. If you see the 
enemy, then you know. If the enemy is not visible 
and the civilian population is going about its 
normal business, then the village is not enemy- 
occupied. If no people are seen, this is highly 
suspicious and the village should be by-passed by 
a wide margin. 

‘The best patrols I had were those with clean 
guns. Even worthwhile targets were only reported 
and not engaged; that is the business of others. A 
troop leader with a tendency to bang away is 
useless for reconnaissance purposes since he is soon 
located by the enemy and chased like a rabbit. A 
report giving the location of an enemy tank 


leaguer is of infinitely more value than five shot-up 
lorries. 

‘Reports were made in Morse and communi- 
cations were good.! The operators were well 
trained and could send reports quickly, but it was 
up to the section commander to formulate the 
report. This soon became a matter of routine. 
Voice transmissions were used only between 
vehicles. Every report concerning the enemy’s 
whereabouts, and even negative information 
contained in periodic situation reports, helped 
build up a picture of the overall enemy situation. 

‘The essential ingredients of a successful recon- 
naissance section were a well drilled team, mutual 
confidence and strong nerves. Our main thought 
was always ‘“There is always a way out and all is 
not lost so long as one is alive.” 

“Once our invasion of Russia had been halted in 
December 1941, fresh Siberian formations were 
pitched against troops who had no experience of 
winter warfare conditions. The Army had to fight 
a series of delaying actions until a defence line 
could be established on the Upper Volga. During 
this period the reconnaissance battalions per- 


Transmissions using carrier wave, i.e. Morse, had a greater range 
than those using voice. 
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Abteilungs-Stab: 4 officers, 18 other ranks 
3 x 250/1 half-tracks 
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Nice study of an SdK fz 233 (8-rad) 75mm captured in N. Africa 
in almost new condition. The only marking on the neat sand- 
coloured overspray is the numberplate. (RAC Tank 
Museum) 


formed vital work as covering forces, concealing 
from the enemy the details of our own movements 
and intentions. For this purpose the armoured 
reconnaissance squadrons, with their good com- 
munications equipment, were deployed over a 
wide area under their squadron leaders. In 
defence, the fighting element of the battalion, that 
is the motor-cycle troops and the heavy company, 
were deployed mainly in the front line, while the 
armoured car troops were given specific missions 
by Division.’ 

When covering a withdrawal the method 
employed by the reconnaissance battalions was 
the reverse of that used in the advance. The 
armoured reconnaissance squadrons remained in 
concealed observation positions after their division 
had disengaged, while the remainder of the 
battalion established temporary defensive fronts, 
usually based on narrow-frontage features such as 
a bridge or causeway, through which the cars 
would withdraw when they received the order to 
retire. In these circumstances the two major tasks 
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of the armoured reconnaissance squadrons were to 
screen the divisional flanks and rearguard against 
observation by the enemy’s reconnaissance units, 
and to report on the enemy thrust lines as they 
developed. From the flow of information provided 
by the cars, the divisional commander was able to 
adjust his plans according to the needs of the 
moment and so conclude the successful extraction 
of his command. The cars were recalled when the 
division had consolidated its main defence line 
and would retire through their own battalion’s 
interim defence lines while bridges were blown up, 
trees felled and roads mined behind them. 
Notwithstanding the use of all possible means to 
achieve its ends by stealth, deception and conceal- 
ment, armoured reconnaissance was — and re- 
mains — an extremely dangerous game, and the 
average troop leader had an active, testing, but all 
too frequently short career. Oberst von Bonin von 
Ostau was wounded on three separate occasions, 
and of four of his fellow troop leaders who joined 
at the same time, three were killed during the 
1941/42 fighting and the fourth the following year. 


Armoured 
Reconnaissance In 
Action 


The history of the German armoured recon- 
naissance battalions contains numberless examples 
of ambush, hard-fought running battles and hair- 
raising escapes; but while it is tempting to stray 
into this area, it must be remembered that such 
actions usually took place because something had 
gone badly wrong. It is, therefore, of greater 
benefit to examine the activities of a patrol which 
achieved its purpose; and the following account, 
written by Oberst Hans Freiherr von Esebeck for 
the Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung in 194.1, describes the 
opening of Wavell’s Operation ‘Battleaxe’ from 
the viewpoint of the German reconnaissance 
troops: 

‘The locality is in no respect worthy of mention. 
The landscape stretches away endlessly, a sand- 
desert covered with scanty, dried-up camel scrub. 
At the Egyptian frontier the total desert begins. 
At noon, when the wind blows from the south, the 
dust swoops along in dense spirals. There is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to break the mono- 
tony of this desolate expanse. 

‘The three armoured cars are now pounding at 
high speed through the wire fence that divides 
Libya from Egypt. It is broken in many places, 
scarcely a barrier any longer. ‘The war has scarred 
it and the wind has cluttered it with paper and 
rubbish carried from afar. The sand is knee-deep, 
being constantly carried away and heaped up 
afresh. Day in and day out, a breeze sweeps across 
the level expanse. 

‘Oberfeldwebel Barlesius can now see_ the 
armoured cars he is to relieve. In the dusk they 
look like strange black monsters. Their position is 
marked on the map, and they have been found by 
accurate use of the compass. This is the only way 
of finding patrols stationed near the enemy in the 
area south of Sollum and Capuzzo. 

‘A boring business! During the day one observes, 
as far as any observation is possible in the shim- 
mering haze. At night, one depends upon one’s 
hearing. If the wind is right, it carries voices with 
it. Sometimes one can hear a jackal or the barking 


Abandoned SdKfz 234/2 Puma heavy armoured car fitted 
with a primitive but robust barrier shield. The smoke 
grenade dischargers, set to throw a pattern of bombs across 
the front of the vehicle, were an invaluable aid when reversing 
out of trouble. The colour scheme is ochre, possibly with a 
faint overspray of green or brown blotches, but so weathered 
and dusty as to be almost monotone. (RAC Tank Museum) 


of a desert fox; sometimes the distant creaking of 
the tracks of a British tank; and sometimes a 
strange bird-call. The nights are refreshingly cold. 
During the day the sun beats down on men and 
vehicles from a cloudless sky. The plates of the 
vehicles become red hot. Anyone who is careless 
will be showing the doctor a burnt hand the 
following day. Some practice is required before 
one can climb into a car without touching the 
metal or brushing against it with one’s bare legs. 
In the morning they spread out canvas from the 
car and support it with two poles to provide a little 
shade. The flies are bad. As far as the eyes can see, 
nothing but sand and stones; and yet flies live in 
the desert. There is no relief from them. Barlesius 
fills a tin with camel dung, pours petrol on top and 
then adds some water to the rising flames. Dense, 
biting smoke drifts upwards. The flies vanish but 
in half an hour they are back again. There is only 
one effective remedy which nature herself supplies 
in the form of a sandstorm. During these the heat 
is stifling but one must protect oneself with goggles 
and a cloth wrapped around the nose, mouth and 
ears, or the fine dust will penetrate every pore. 
‘No one need envy the patrols. Somewhere a 
name is written on the map. It is printed in black 
in the middle of an area of white. A zr lies here, a 
dry well of immense antiquity, deep in the rocky 
earth. Or a couple of heaps of stones bear witness 
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Three-quarter rear view of a Puma captured in badly 
battered condition. The colour scheme is standard ochre 
with an oversprayed mottle of green and brown. The use of 
such prominent black and white turret numbers and national 
crosses is quite at variance with normal armoured car 
practice, since they were hardly an aid to concealment. The 
rear turret markings indicate that the vehicle is on the point 
of being back-loaded for evaluation by Allied ordnance. 
(RAC Tank Museum) 


to a long departed life. All around stretches the 
limitless desert. Nothing stirs in any direction. The 
hollows and wadis which repeatedly intersect the 
plain are invisible in the sunlight. In the morning 
and in the evening when the air becomes clear the 
armoured cars drive a few kilometres forward. 
Cautiously they make their way forward and 
sometimes they encounter their opposite numbers. 
Both sides observe each other through glasses. 
Now and then they exchange loud and unfriendly 
greetings, turn about and retire to their regular 
positions. It is doubtless an important business, 
but certainly a boring and a soul-destroying one. 
‘Barlesius has now reached the three armoured 
cars he is to relieve. Greetings are exchanged. 
‘““Always the same thing — nothing doing” says 
their commander. “This morning three British 
tanks appeared about two kilometres away, but 
they’ve gone now.” 
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‘**New faces?” “Our old friends at Point 193. 
Have you brought any mail?” Barlesius nods. A 
bundle is handed out. Mail — the most important 
word in Africa! ‘The men gather round, collecting 
their letters and newspapers, then go with long 
strides to their vehicles. They read quickly before 
starting off. 

‘Communications with unit established!” 
announces the radio operator. ‘‘Good. State the 
time — the others are leaving.” 

‘Wilde is today at Point 204, Peglow at Sidi 
Omar, and this place is Sidi Suliman. Heaven 
only knows how this ancient heap of stones came 
by its high-sounding name. Barlesius remembers 
how the first time he visited Point 204 he could 
not find it, because only when you get there do you 
realise that it does give an extensive view — 
provided the sun does not bewitch the whole 
desolate waste. 

‘“Coffee, Oberfeldwebel!” “Thanks.” It is 
certainly not Mokka, but it is wet and cool. In the 
last silvery light of the day the land stands out 
clearly once more. Then, without transition, the 
light is extinguished by night. The crews sit round 
in a circle eating their alter Mann [old man], that 
tinned meat with the printed inscription “A.M.” 
from which it gets the nickname that the African 


Order of Battle 
No. 1 Panzerspahkompanie, 1944 


Kompanie-Stab 


(3 X 250/3) 
(2 x motor-cycle) 


Establishment: 3 officers, 82 other ranks 
16 x g2omm KwK 38, 25 x MG y 


soldier will remember to his dying day. The water 
bottle containing cold coffee is held to the lips. 
Very welcome after a journey during which there 
is always plenty of dust to swallow. They talk a 
little before turning in. It is a warm night. Only 
one blanket is needed and the tent canvas for the 
morning dew. 

‘About one o’clock Barlesius is awakened by 
someone shaking him. It is Schneider. ‘“There’s 


something wrong, sir. There is a continuous roar 
of engines.” 

‘Barlesius is awake in an instant. People are 
stirring around the other cars. The silhouettes of 


The SdKfz 234/4 Panzerspahwagen 75mm PAK 40 L/48, as 
displayed at the RAC Tank Museum, Bovington. The mud- 
guards and side stowage bins have been removed to reveal 
the suspension details and the monocoque construction of 
the hull. The armoured superstructure masks the rear 
driver’s side visors. (RAC Tank Museum) 
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the soldiers stand out against the sky. All listen 
intently. There! They hear it quite plainly. The 
distant roar of engines; like the drone of bumble- 
bees. ‘“They’re a long way off.”’ Barlesius jumps to 
the ground and kneels with his ear close to the 
earth. There can be no doubt about it. ‘‘Michel, 
start up! Bearing 43!” 

Barlesius swings himself onto the car which 
starts up noiselessly. ““Halt after two kilometres — 
and keep a sharp look-out!” The darkness 
swallows them up. Compass in hand, the Ober- 
feldwebel tries in vain to pierce the surrounding 
blackness. ‘They hear it more plainly now — a low 
rumble mingled with a high squeaking. “Cars — 
An extremely interesting photo showing German troops 
during the final phase of a disengagement on the Eastern 
Front. The destruction of the village not only produces a 
smoke screen to cover the operation, but also prevents its 
use by the Red Army. The 37mm anti-tank gun team are 
manhandling their weapon towards its towing vehicle, 
covered by the armoured car, which will be ‘last away’. The 
car is a captured Russian BA-10, of which several variants 
existed; in general, few Russian cars were taken into German 
service. This example is marked with a German national 


cross and the name ‘Jaguar’ in Gothic script. (Martin 
Windrow) 
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about!” It is 0130 hours when the first radio 
message goes out: “Loud noise of engines from 
south and south-east. Ten kilometres distant.” 

‘Not far from Capuzzo, in a bir, lies the batta- 
lion’s headquarters. The huge rock cave in which 
a constant, pleasant temperature prevails is 
organised as a battle headquarters. In the first 
rocky vault are housed the orderlies and wireless 
operators. In the passage to the second chamber 
the commander sleeps. The adjutant is now 
standing before him. A candle throws bizarre 
shadows on the grey walls. 

‘*“Message from Barlesius, sir.” The major, 
drunk with sleep, reaches for the paper. ‘“Nothing 
else? Then we’ll wait. I think the others will come 
up if anything happens.” 

‘At 0215 a transmission is received from Wilde — 
‘Loud sound of engines from the south-east.” 

“Well, well!” The commander is now wide 
awake. ‘Inform Division. Ask whether they have 
received any other messages. Perhaps Halfaya 
have been on. Ifso, we know what we are about!” 


‘The orderly pours water into the English 
petrol tin. The major plunges his head in. The 
soap does not lather. The water is salty as always. 
You can taste it in the tea. It is og00 hours when 
Barlesius comes on the air again: “Sound of 
engines coming nearer. Probably _ tracked 
vehicles.” The Commander merely nods. “It’s 
about time. Mark my words, Tommy _ has 
intentions on Halfaya — revenge for the 27th May. 
It’s been long enough in coming.””! 

‘At 0440 hours Barlesius transmits another 
signal: ‘“‘Enemy tanks from the south and south- 
east. Am retiring northwards!” The German 
front has long since awakened. At Division, 
General Rommel too has slid out of bed with a 
“Well, well!” 

‘It has slowly grown light. The air becomes 
clear, almost transparent. In the grey light of 
dawn visibility is good and Barlesius recognises the 
grey monsters plainly through his glasses. From 
all sides they are making for the north-west and 
north, raising clouds of dust. ““The tracks are 
armoured, Oberfeldwebel!” This Barlesius has 
already noticed. Thick plates over the tracks mean 


127 May 1941 was the date Rommel re-captured Halfaya Pass, 
which had been lost during Operation ‘Brevity’. 


SdKfz 232 (8-rad) (Fu) abandoned after getting bogged down 
in soft sand south of Gazala, and later used by the British. It 
is photographed in 70 Division workshops, the former 
Italian Navy workshops in Tobruk, with Tobruk church in 
the background. It appears to be in overall sand finish, the 
original grey showing through on points of most weathering. 
A clear Aufklarungs-Abteilung tactical marking can be 
seen to the left of the barrier shield. (Courtesy Col. Peter 
Whiteley) 
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Matildas, contraptions with 80mm armour plat- 
ing; not easy nuts to crack. “‘It is time.” Barlesius 
raises his hand. Engines jump to life and the fast 
and manoeuvrable reconnaissance cars move off. 
“Direction — Point 206!” 

‘At 0500 they meet Wilde’s patrol. Barlesius 
radios once again: “Ten enemy tanks four 
kilometres south of 206!’ [At this point the 
armoured cars were joined by a Panzerjager unit 
which inflicted some loss on the Matilda squadron 
and then withdrew, heavily outnumbered. A full 
account of this action is contained in Vanguard 
No. 12, Sturmartillerie and Panzerjager.| 

‘Barlesius does not remain idle during this 
encounter. He continues to reconnoitre, slipping 


SdKfz 250/1 with suspension problems: Russia, autumn 
1941. The use of hammer and cold chisel seems to imply 
stones jammed between the bogies, a common complaint of 
interleaved suspensions. The long bonnet of the 250 series 
gave a large reflective area, which this crew have countered 
by applying a thick coat of mud. The left-hand man wears 
what seems to be assault artillery uniform; later in the war 
some recce units seem to have adopted it, with suitable 
changes of insignia. (Bundesarchiv) 


by the enemy at 400 metres and continuing to 
report the details of his advance. More and more 
enemy tanks appear. Quite a number have gone 
by to the right and left of Point 206. The Panzer- 
jagers and the motor-cycle troops, who have 
appeared from nowhere, have already disengaged 
and withdrawn. For Barlesius there is only a slim 
chance that he will get back unscathed, but he has 
to take it. After brief reflection he simply drives 
past under the noses of the tanks. They fire 
furiously. Their shots crack past the three cars but 
they come through unharmed and eventually 
rejoin their unit. Oberfeldwebel Barlesius has 
opened the great battle.”! 

The early warning provided by the German 
armoured car outposts lost Wavell’s troops any 
element of surprise, and the Axis forces were fully 
prepared for their attack. Heavy losses incurred 
during the opening phase, followed by muddle 


! For those readers interested in uniform history, a colour plate based 
on a photo of Ofw. Barlesius of A-A 33 will be found in Men-at-Arms 
No. 24 (Revised), The Panzer Divisions, pub. Osprey, March 1982. 
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and misunderstanding, all contributed to a 
British reverse that was to cost Wavell and other 
senior Officers their appointments. 

Even so, one would hesitate in describing 


Two views of a reconnaissance section serving with the 
headquarters of a Panzer division in Libya, 1942; the vehicles 
are the SdKfz 250/1 half-track and the 223 armoured car. 
The latter has its frame aerial folded down; and note the 
anti-grenade grilles, much simpler on this small turret 
than those of the 222. The stowage includes a large British 
°37 webbing pack. (Bundesarchiv) 


Perhaps the most famous 250 of all - Rommel’s personal 
command vehicle ‘Greif’ (Griffin) passing through infantry 
outposts on the fringe of a tank battle in N. Africa, 1942. Note 
extra racks for jerrycans welded on the rear hull. (Bundes- 
archiv) 


Operation ‘Battleaxe’ as a great battle, although 
the German reaction to their success is entirely 
understandable. Notwithstanding, the article does 
convey the essence of the reconnaissance soldier’s 
lifestyle; long periods of isolation, boredom, 
discomfort and incessant watchfulness, followed 
by short, sharp periods of intense and terrifying 
activity. It shows, too, the paramount importance 
of good communications, the need for brief, clear 
and accurate transmissions, and the cautious 
evaluation of contact reports by battalion head- 
quarters. Above all, it demonstrates the truth of 
the old saying that the reconnaissance troops are 
the eyes and ears of the army. Without them, any 
commander is left blind and groping in the fog 
of war. 
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The Plates 


Ar. Sdkfz 232 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (6-rad) 
(Fu), unit unknown; Army manoeuvres, Germany, 
1937 or 1938 

This vehicle was the radio version of the standard 
six-wheeled heavy armoured car — SdKfz 231 
(6-rad). Our painting shows clearly the method of 
attaching the heavy ‘bedstead’ aerial to the car — 
namely two fixed brackets at the rear of the hull 
and a rotating central pivot from which arms 
descended to the turret, thus permitting all-round 
traverse. The vehicle is finished in Panzer grey with 
the irregular brown overspray seen in 1935-39 and 
is unmarked, although the red and white pennant 
suggests a command car in a unit operating 
directly under Army command. This may well 
explain the slightly smug expression of the Feld- 
gendarme, or ‘Chain Dog’ as he was more popu- 
larly known, who seems to be enjoying the delay 
he is imposing on a very senior crew! 


Az. SdKfz 13 Scout Car, unit unknown, Poland 1939 
Known for obvious reasons as “The Bathtub’, this 
vehicle had entered service with the cavalry in 
1933 but by the start of the Second World War had 
been relegated to the heavy company of the 
infantry divisions’ reconnaissance battalions. ‘This 
example is finished overall in Panzer grey, with 
the prominent white national cross employed 
during the Polish campaign. Also in white is the 
Aufklarungskompanie symbol on mudguard (see 
inset), and above this can be seen a skeleton-frame 
for a command pennant. The number plate seems 
to have been plastered with mud, perhaps not 
intentionally, but the headlights have been 
masked to prevent reflected glare. 


Br. Sdkfz 231 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (6-rad), 
2. Panzer-Division ; France, spring 1940 

2. Panzer-Division was commanded by Guderian 

during the Austrian Anschluss and remained in 

Austria for some time thereafter, absorbing 

numerous local recruits. This is evident in the 


naming of this Pz-A-A 2 vehicle, ‘Salzburg’, the 
name being painted in yellow on the hull side. 
Slightly aft of this are the two yellow dots of the 
divisional sign, these being repeated below the 
white squadron tactical symbol (see inset). A large 
white letter “G’, carried by the majority of 
Guderian’s XTX Panzer Korps in France, and a 
black-outlined-white national cross complete the 
markings of this vehicle, which is otherwise 
finished overall in Panzer grey. Of particular 
interest, however, are the log-and-canvas mats 
carried to assist traction in muddy going. Pz-A-A 2 
were among the first troops to break out of the 
Sedan bridgehead across the Meuse in May 1940, 
leading the advance across France to the Somme 
estuary. 


Panzer-Grenadiers of a reconnaissance company in Russia, 
October 1943. The ochre and green finish of their 250/1 bears 
a national cross, apparently obscured with mud, on the 
forward hull side, and an equally unobtrusive number ‘137’ 
on the rear hull side in broken white outline. (Bundesarchiv) 
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SdKfz 250/10 self-propelled 37mm anti-tank gun mounting; 
note MG.34 on rear pintle. The 37mm gun was not highly 
regarded by its users, being termed ‘The Military Door- 
Knocker’. (Bundesarchiv) 


Be: SdKfz 263 Command Car (8-rad), 1. Panzer- 
Division ; France, spring 1940 

This vehicle, belonging to Pz-A-A 1, is also 

finished in overall Panzer grey, and carries a 

white outline national cross and the tactical 

symbol of the battalion’s signal section with the 

division’s oakleaf badge inset; although not 


visible the vehicle probably also carried a white 
‘G’ on the front, since the division also formed part 
of XIX Panzer Korps. Some details of the white- 
outlined-black Army number plate can be seen at 
the car’s rear. Pz-A-A 1 also led the advance to the 
Channel Coast — survivors’ impressions being 
mainly of heat and thirst. 


Cr. SdKfz 222 Panzerspahwagen, SS-Panzer Auf- 
klarungs Abteilung ‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’ ; 
Greece, 1941 

The car is finished in Panzer grey, but has been 


— 


Order of Battle 
No. 4 Schwere-Kompanie, 1944 
Kompanie-Stab 
I X 250/1 
4 X motor-cycle 


* 


Assault erlate Troop 


(7 X 251/5 or 250/1 half-tracks; 


Establishment: 4 officers, 
154 other ranks 


Close Support Troop 


(1 x 250/1 — Tp. HQ; 
13 x MG, 6 x flamethrower man-packs) 6 x 251/9 or 250/8 
SP 75mm L/24 


howitzers) 


Moras Troop 


(1 x 250/1 — Tp. HQ; 
6 X 251/2 or 250/7 
80mm mortar carriers) 


overlaid with a heavy coating of pale dust. 
Towards the rear of the vehicle can be seen the 
LSSAH unit sign of a shield and skeleton key in 
white, while below the turret in black Gothic 
lettering is the name ‘Walter Schultz’, almost 
certainly to commemorate a fallen comrade. 
External stowage includes a washbowl and a 
bedroll, while ingenious use has been made of a 
camouflage net to stow various other items of 
personal equipment on the front of the vehicle. 
Inset is the tactical symbol of the rst Troop of the 
battalion’s motor-cycle machine gun squadron. 


Co. SdKfz 232 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (8-rad), 
SS-Panzer Aufklarungs Abteilung ‘Letbstandarte 
Adolf Hitler’ ; Greece, 1941 

The plain grey finish of this car is relieved only by 

the black-outlined-white national cross and by a 

white tactical marking showing that the car 

belongs to the battalion’s 2nd armoured recon- 
naissance squadron — note also the white-outlined- 
black SS number plate. The space behind the 
forward shield has been used for stowage, including 
that of a rather battered briefcase, an appendage 
as popular in Germany as the bowler hat in 
England. Inset are details of the squadron tactical 


marking and the marking carried by the bat- 
talion’s staff signals section. 


D1. Sdkfz 222 Panzerspahwagen, 5. Leichte-Division, 
DAK; Libya, 1941 

The harsh effect of blowing sand has eroded the 
sand-coloured overspray to such an extent that the 
original Panzer grey colour scheme is starting to 
show through, particularly on the turret. At the 
rear of the vehicle a small area has been left 
unsprayed, and in this is a white outline national 
cross. The vehicle interior retains its original grey, 
as is apparent from the open side hatch. The 
skeleton command pennant bracket suggests that 
the car served with divisional headquarters. 


Dez. SdKkfz 263 Command Car (8-rad), 5. Leichte- 
Division, DAK; Libya, 1941 

Once again, the sand overspray has been eroded 

to such an extent that the original grey colour 


Autumn 1942: SdKfz 253 half-track engaged in street fighting 
around Leningrad. This ‘Leichter Gepanzerter Beobach- 
tungskraftwagen’ version had a partially roofed-in hull - 
note split round hatch used by MG.34 gunner. The potential 
for close-quarter action is hinted by the MP.40 and the 
Russian PPSh.41 sub-machine guns lying within easy reach 
of the crew. (Martin Windrow) 


A despatch rider catches up with a halted reconnaissance 
company; his news seems less than popular. In this poor- 
quality but interesting photo one can see the SdKfz 253 in 
the foreground — note roof hatch, and rear hull markings 
including black-white-black non-standard cross. Several 
figures can be seen to wear the field-grey vehicle uniform 
with death’s-head collar patches. (RAC Tank Museum) 


Deceptiontakes many forms, but this is surely one of the most 
unusual! Few enemy observers, surveying a distant road 
crest, would suspect that this apparently innocent private 
car concealed a hull-down half-track. This SdKfz 250/1, 
photographed in Italy in 1943, has an overall ochre finish 
oversprayed with green and brown mottle. (Bundesarchiv) 


scheme is showing through. ‘Two areas have been 
deliberately left grey for marking purposes: one, 
forward, contains the Afrika Korps palm in 
white, and the other, aft, the insignia of 3. Panzer- 
Division, the vehicle’s original owners, also in 
white. The Army number plate, originally white 
with a thin black outline, is badly blotched and 
weathered. The standard red air-recognition flag, 
containing a black swastika on a white disc, has 
been secured to the frame aerial. 


Er. Sdkfz 250/3 radio half-track ‘Greif? used by 
Rommel as a command vehicle during his capture of 
Tobruk, June 1942 

In this instance the sand overspray has weathered 

in vertical streaks which are particularly notice- 

able on the sides of the vehicle. On the side shown 
the name ‘Greif’ (Griffin) is in white outline only, 
but on the opposite side of the vehicle the white 
outline is known to have been filled in with red. 
The Army serial number WH (i.e. Wehrmacht 
Heer) 937 836 can be seen on the plate at the rear. 


cEnyrr: : 


E2. Sdkfz 261 Kleiner Panzerfunkwagen, unit un- 
known, Panzerarmee, Afrika; Libya, 1942 

The four-man crew of this radio car worked in 
extremely cramped conditions which left little 
room for stowage of personal kit, which, in 
consequence, had to be heaped on the engine 
deck; a tarpaulin, used to provide shade on 
protracted outpost duty, is draped across the front 
of the crew compartment. Fuel jerrycans are 
carried in a rack on the front of the vehicle, while a 
further jerrycan, containing either water or 
lubricating oil, has been lashed to the side armour. 
A water bottle and several chuggles hang from the 
side of the crew compartment. The vehicle is 
finished in plain sand yellow with no trace of 
erosion, and no markings are visible. 


Fr. SdKf{z 250/10 Self-propelled 37mm Anti-tank Gun, 
Pz-A-A ‘Grossdeutschland’ ; Russia, spring 1943 
Very few of these equipments reached the 
armoured reconnaissance battalions, but ‘Gross- 
deutschland’, being a favoured division, would 
have received an allocation. The basic colour 
scheme is Panzer grey with white markings, 
including the divisional Stalhelm and armoured 
reconnaissance company symbols on the front of 
the vehicle. Halfway down the hull is another 
marking, which is peculiar to ‘GD’ vehicles. This 
may be a diagrammatic representation of the water 
tower at Stonne near Sedan, around which 
‘Grossdeutschland’ fought an epic defensive battle 
against the French g3eme Division Cuirassee 
during the breakout from the Meuse bridgeheads. 


Desert outpost, of the kind manned by Ofw. Barlesius and 
his men of A-A 33. The vehicles are four SdKfz 222s and a 
single 232 (8-rad) (Fu). The landscape conveys well the 
monotonous immensity of their task. (Bundesarchiv) 


Fe. Sdkfz 221 Panzerspahwagen, unit unknown; 
Russia, winter 1941/42 

During the autumn rains of 1941 and the spring 
thaw of 1942 movement of any kind for wheeled 
vehicles on the Eastern Front was extremely 
difficult if not impossible. In the intervening 
period hard-frozen ground permitted a degree of 
movement, and armoured cars were able to 
perform outpost duties in sometimes , Arctic 
conditions. In addition to the natural snow 
coverage, the Panzer grey colour scheme of this 
car has been camouflaged with broad vertical 
white stripes, roughly applied with brush and 
whitewash. No markings of any kind are visible. 


Gr. Sdkfz 250/3 radio half-track, unit unknown, 
Panzergruppe von Kleist; South Russia, late summer 
1943 

The overall colour scheme of this vehicle 1s yellow 

ochre with white markings. These include an 

outline national cross on the front of the crew 

compartment, the battle-group’s prominent ‘K’ 

and, beside the latter, the tactical symbol for the 

headquarters of the Panzer-Grenadier regiment 
to which the vehicle belonged. 


Ge. Sdkfz 232 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (8-rad), 
Pz-A-A 115; Italy, 1944 

The 15. Panzer-Grenadier-Division was formed in 

May 1943 from those remnants of 15. Panzer- 
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‘Division which had managed to avoid the 
Tunisian debacle. It served in Italy until Sep- 
tember 1944, when it was transferred to the 
Western Front. Although no markings are visible, 
this car is known to have belonged to the divisional 
armoured reconnaissance battalion, Pz-A-A 115. 
In the static warfare conditions prevailing in Italy 
concealment was all-important and the car’s 
overall yellow ochre finish has been thoroughly 
blotched in green and dark red-brown to give the 
dappled effect of sunlight through trees. 


11. SdKfz 234/2 Schwere Panzerspahwagen (50mm) 
‘Puma’ ; France, 1944 
Although not marked, this car is thought to belong 
to Pz-A-A 2 of 2. Panzer-Division. The overall 
yellow ochre finish has been treated with a sparse 
green mottle; freshly-cut branches on the engine 
deck and turret roof provide some measure of 
protection from aerial observation. Such markings 


as there are appear in black — an outline national 
cross on the rear face of the turret, and the broken 
black outline turret number 432; turret numbers 
were, in fact, something of a rarity in the recce 
branch of the Panzerwaffe. Inset is the tactical 
marking for an armoured reconnaissance com- 
pany equipped with the 250 series half-track. 


H2. M8 Greyhound armoured car captured and used in 
France, 1944 

This vehicle’s basic colour remains the US Army’s 
standard Olive Drab, streaked either with German 
factory finish yellow ochre or possibly with a pale 
clay mud. A white outline national cross has been 
added to the turret side. External stowage appears 
to include a number of American packs, so adding 
to its authentic appearance. The identity of the 
German unit using this car is unfortunately 
unknown. 


Notes sur les planches en couleur 


Ar Véhicule anonyme, mais la flamme rouge et blanche semble indiquer une 
unité directement sous les ordres d’un quartier-général. Az La croix blanche 
utilisée au début de la campagne de Pologne et l’insigne de la ‘Aufklarungs- 
kompanie’ sur le garde-boue sont les seules identifications. 


Bx Beaucoup d’Autrichiens s’engagérent dans la 2. Panzer-Division, d’ot 
peut-étre le nom ‘Salzburg’ en jaune, avec deux pastilles derriére, marquage 
de division a l’epoque; elles sont répétées sous I’embléme d’escadron. ‘G’ = 
XIX Panzer-Korps, commandé par Guderian. Ratelier artisanal pour 
grenades fumigénes a l’avant du capot; des ficelles les reliaient a l’écoutille du 
conducteur pour les détonner. B2 Ce véhicule portait sans doute aussi un ‘G’ 
blanc. La feuille de chéne de Division est incluse dans la marquage de cette 
section de Transmissions. 


Cx Le peinture grise est pratiquement recouverte par la poussiére de Gréce. 
‘Dietrich’ blanc a l’arriére; et ‘Walter Schultz’ sur le cété, probablement le 
nom d’un ami tué. C2 Pas de marquage a part la croix nationale et l’insigne 
du 2éme escadron blindé de reconnaissance du bataillon. En gros-plan, 
marquage de l’escadron, et celui de la section de Transmissions de |’état-major. 


Dx Les vents de sable ont commencé a éroder le peinture beige et 4 decouvrir le 
gris originel. Croix nationale blanche sur la couche laissée en gris. D2 Insigne 
palmier de la DAK et a I’arriére, celui de la 3.Panzer-Division, a laquelle ces 
véhicules ont été pris pour former le nouvelle 5. Division. 


Ex Sur ce cété, ‘Greif’ est en détouré blanc seulement. II est peint en rouge 
bordé de blanc de l’autre cété. Coulées de peinture trés évidentes. Ez Anonyme, 
ce vehicule a un arrimage encombrant a I’extérieur. C’était une voiture-radio 
A quatre places trés serrées, comportant trés peu de place pour les bagages 
personnels. 


Fr Insigne de division ‘casque’ et insigne de la compagnie de reconnaissance 
blindée. Le petit marquage a mi-hauteur de la caisse est inconnu. I] ressemble 
a un moulin a vent, ou peut-étre au chateau d’eau de Stonne, prés duquel la 
division ‘GD’ s’était battue avec acharnement pour la prise de Sedan en 1940? 
F2 Pas de marquage. Camouflage blanchatre sur fond gris. 


Gr Jaune d’usine utilisé 4 partir de 1943. Le ‘K’ = Panzergruppe-Kleist. 
L’insigne tactique est celui de l’état-major d’un régiment des Panzer-Grena- 
diers. G2 Ce véhicule du 15.Panzer-Grenadier Division n’a pas de marquage 
mais il est trés bigarré de vert et de brun sur fond jaune d’usine. 


Hr Marquage minimal. Les chiffres sur la tourelle etaient inhabituels sur des 
véhicules de reconnaissance. Hz Peinture américaine ‘Olive Drab’ camouflée 
soit de jaune allemand soit de glaise claire. 
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Farbtafeln 


Ar: Total unmarkiertes Fahrzeug, doch deutet der rot und weisse Wimpel 
eine Einheit unter direktem Befehl eines Armee HQ an. Az: Die weisse 
Kreuzmarkierung, eingesetzt am Anfang des Polenfeldzuges und das Abzeichen 
der Aufklarungskompanie am Kotfliigel sind die einzigen Markierungen. 


Br: Viel dsterreichisches Personal war in der 2. Panzer-Division eingezogen, 
dies erklart vielleicht den in gelb gemalten Namen ‘Salzburg’. Dahinter sind 
zwei Punkte, die Divisionsabzeichen zu diesem Zeitpunkt; sie werden unter- 
halb des Schwadronenabzeichens wiederholt. ‘“G’ = XIX Panzer Korps, von 
Guderian kommandiert. Bemerke den selbsthergestellten Stander fiir Rauch- 
granaten vorne an der Kihlerhaube; ein Stiick Schnur wurde zur Luke des 
Fahrers verlegt, um diese losgehen zu lassen. B2: Das weisse ‘G’ wurde 
wahrscheinlich auch von diesem Wagen getragen. Bemerke das divisionelle 
Eichenblattsymbol mit in das Abzeichen des Fernmeldezugs einbezogen. 


Cx: Der Staub von Griechenland bedeckt fast ganze das graue Grund- 
farbschema. Beachte das weisse ‘Dietrich’ Abzeichen hinten und den Namen 
“Walter Schultz’ — wahrscheinlich ein gefallener Kamerad — auf die Seite 
gemalt. C2: Unmarkiert ausser dem Hoheitskreuz und dem Abzeichen des 2, 
Panzerspahschwadron innerhalb des Bataillon. Die Einzelansicht zeigt die 
Schwadronenmarkierung und die Markierung des Stabsfernmeldezugs. 


Di: Der wehende Wiistensand fangt an, den sandfarbenen Anstrich ab- 
zureiben und deckt das Originalgrau auf. Das Hoheitskreuz in weiss nur auf 
der Flache des originalen grauen Farbschemas. Da: Beachte das DAK 
Palmenabzeichen und hinten das Abzeichen der 3. Panzer-Division, von 
welcher die Fahrzeuge genommen wurden um die neue 5. Division zu bilden. 


Er: An dieser Fahrzeugseite erscheint der Name ‘Greif nur in weissem 
Unmriss — auf der gegeniiberliegenden Seite war er in rot gemalt, weiss umrissen. 
Bemerke das schwer ‘verwitterte’ Farbschema. E2: Total unmarkiert, dieses 
Fahrzeug ist aussen schwer mit Ausriistung beladen — es war ein Vier-Mann- 
Funkfahrzeug, sehr eng, sodass innen kein Platz fiir den Grossteil des Ge- 
pickes war. 

Fr: Beachte das divisionelle ‘Helm’ Abzeichen und das Abzeichen der 
Panzer-Spahtrupp-Kompanie. Die kleine Markierung halbwegs entlang der 
Rumpfseite ist unerklart; es sicht einer Windmiihle ahnlich oder méglicher- 
weise dem Stonne Wasserturm, um den die ‘GD’ Division harte Kampfe 
gesehen hat in der Schlacht von Sedan im Jahre 1940. F2: Keine Markier- 
ungen; weiss getiinchte Tarnung iiber grauer Farbe. 


Gr: Das gelbe Fabrikfarbschema, benutzt von 1943 an. Das ‘K’ = Panzer- 
gruppe Kleist; das taktische Abzeichen ist das des Hauptquartieres eines 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiments. G2: Dieses Fahrzeug der 15. Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division tragt keine Markierungen, ist jedoch schwer gefleckt mit griiner und 
brauner Farbe iiber dem von der Fabrik aufgetragenem gelb. 


Hi: Bemerke Mindestmarkierungen — Turmnummern waren nicht tiblich 
auf Spahfahrzeugen. Hz: In US ‘Olive Drab’ gestrichen, entweder mit 
deutschem gelb oder mit Schmierern aus fahlem Lehm getarnt. 
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